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GOOD FILING MAKES a GOOD WRITER 





Piling is a most important job for a ser- 
ious writer. Upon it depends a great deal of 
the success represented by checks & by-line 
tearsheets. Yet it is often a real question 
for any writer to know what to file. He has 
limited space and resources. He cannot read 
everything and he does not wish to bog down 
his office or writing room with a lot of use 
less files. What to do? 


Probably the first thing to do is to sur- 
vey one's own field of interests and action 
for possible categories to file around. The 
writer who does this will greatly simplify, 
and bring into order the complex problem. a 
pattern will gradually emerge, and if oneis 
willing to adapt himself to the changes cre 
ated by growth, he will find it not too ar- 
duous to file and to develop a system which 
satisfies his needs. 


Probably the first thing that a writer is 
faced with filing is the result of his cov- 
erage of certain stories he sells or under- 
takes to sell. In other words, his research 
for material and his notes. Research behind 
one is always pleasanter than that required 
before one can begin to write about a theme. 
It is wise therefore, to keep one's notes & 
preserve them against a second use. When I 
was young, I worked up several backgrounds, 
and I regret that under the exigencies of a 
number of movings from one place to another 
these notes were not saved. 


The actual notes one uses to write a fea- 
ture article are sometimes distinctly worth 
saving. So, too, the notes you make during, 
or following, an interview. a good reporter 
has an infallible memory, but he never trusts 
it where a direct quote, a date or important 
fact is concerned. He always checks himself 
for accuracy. Incidentally, it is well I've 
found to take time to work one's notes up in- 
to some kind of permanent form. Concise and 
readable so they may be preserved in a min- 
imum of space. What system you use does not 
matter as much as your ability to return to 
the notes and have them relight your enthus 
iasms again. In this connection it is wise, 
always, to elaborate your notes sufficient- 
ly so that even though you forget the facts 
and circumstances under which they were ac- 
cumulated, you will be able to use them once 
more. It is mortifying to go back and be un- 
able to decipher your scribbled notes or the 
meaning they are supposed to carry for you. 
In this connection, again, it is a help for 
your memory sometimes to date your notes, & 
also to write a guide-line as to where they 
were taken. 


It goes without saying that you ought al- 
ways to keep at least one and sometimes two 
carbons of every piece you write. This will 
save much trouble if you lose the original. 
And if you wish to submit a carbon to the o- 
riginal editor, or to someone else. It en- 
ables you to retain the third copy for your 


own files. Ard you should; for the same ree 
sons always have at least two or three cop- 
ies of every piece that gets printed. This 
is so that you can maintain a complete file 
of your published writings, and also have a 
file-copy or two that you can show to edit- 
ors whom you are trying to impress or sell. 


The temptation is always to buy an overly 
large scrapbook and paste your treasures in- 
to it. And usually you do this back-to-back 
which means you have a huge white elephant, 
difficult to tote around, and it makes dis- 
play of any one tearsheet difficult. I did 
this and learned the hard way to file loose 
in regular business file enclosures. In this 
way your file is expansible. You can file by 
magazine or subject-matter, or both, and you 
can always carry your tearsheets around eas 
ily. That is, until you graduete into a book 
or books. 


Another important category is your record 
of each ms., and the correspondence regard- 
ing it. You ought to be able to tell liter- 
ally at a glance where each ms. is, and how 
long it has been out. Or whether it is kept 
in the trunk. (It is well to preserve unus- 
able mss. against the time when a trend may 
turn their way, or you can use them to work 
up fresher, better versions.) You ought al- 
ways to preserve letters from editors, car- 
bons of your letters to editors, etc. Some- 
times these can be all important. And here's 
a neet trick. Without being bossy or dicta- 
torial, you can incorporate in your letters 
a confirmation, as you understand it, of an 
agreement, or a verbal promise. Then if the 
editor backs down, changes his mind or just 
forgets, you have something in writing. It 
may mean the difference between a check and 
nothing, or a lapsed opportunity. and this 
is of course only good business procedure. 


Market information is extremely valuable, 
and sometimes hard to come by. You want for 
your special interest to have as much time- 
ly data as you can. Names of editors, maga- 
zine addresses and requirements are all im- 
portant. If you can, in writing to an editor 
quietly let fall the fact that you are con- 
versant with his or her background @ inter- 
ests, you show that you are alert «nd eager 
to be of real service. snd avoid being sen- 
timental or officious, of course. 


It is always wise to nail down informatio 
that may be of use to you some day. You cat 
naturally duplicate the encyclopaedia files 
and that is rather foolish. But I continual- 
ly clip feature articles that contain a lot 
of facts that are hard to come by and which 
would require me to do all the research ina 
variety of directions, that some other writ 
er has done painstakingly. This saves time, 
and it also teaches you (1) what facts are; 
and (2) to be on the alert for discrepancies 
the casual reader may not notice. When I've 
clipped two pieces on the same subject, its 
automatic with me to check the use of "iden- 
tical" facts. Cften they are not the same! 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
Tor changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of taking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give exact date of change. 
PROMPT RENEWALS save our time, permit us to 
publish a better magazine, and bring you an 
increased value for your money. 








URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As a matter 





Of policy we accept no advertising. This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing and selling impartially for your best in- 
terests. Therefore, we need support from as 
many writers and friends as possible in or- 
der to give you a better, more dynamic mag- 
azine. REWRITE is your magazine. Use it. 





"WITH LIBERTY AND JUSTICE FOR ALL"... 


The truth of the twin policy that REWRITE 
has repeatedly expressed, was dramatically, 
if tragically, reaffirmed this pest monthat 
home and abroad. We refer domestically tothe 
steel and oil strikes, and internationally, 
of course, to the humiliating events at Koje 
prison camp. Possibly we are thinking ahead 
of our time. But we feel certain that there 
can never be any peace in this world, until 
the Free World deals with the Russians with 
a firm hand, and the United States greatest 
industrial nation in the world, outlaws the 
present means of forcibly settling business 
disputes. We can no longer sefford force. 





As REWRITE has stated before, the Russian 
imbroglio could be settled in a matter of a 
comparatively short time, if we stopped us- 
ing diplomatic double-talk and told them to 
join the family of nations or be ignored. It 
is only too obvious they lack the materials 
and, more important, the national unity for 
a long, sustained war. In lieu of these they 
have sought to create chaos and talk allour 
free institutions to death. and we, like in- 
nocent simpletons, have fallen into a trap, 
and have permitted them to choose the weap- 
Ons. 


We can end the impasse whenever we desire. 
We need only to ignore" the Russians justaswe 
would any recalcitrant end temperamently an- 
ery child. We need only go about our job of 
strengthening the free world, its democrat- 


ic institutions, and developing its resources 
for the more abundant life. We have the ac- 
tual tools right in our hands. Let us build 
up still further our exchange programs, not 
only of students, but of people of high and 
low degree. Let us share our technical know 
how. Let us make the best possible use ofour 
raw products and our manufactured goods, to 
the end that we drive out disease, unemploy- 
ment and human misery everywhere in the Free 
World. (Don't tell me that seeing the oppor- 
tunity, we energetic and resourceful Ameri- 
cans cannot devise the means of accomplishing 
it. Does not our genius lie in subduing Na- 
ture and performing miracles?) 


Korea might well be an all glass showcase 
instead of a stalemate. Suppose we held the 
present fortified line firmly; suppose that 
we helped the Koreans to rebuild their con- 
try along sound, prosperous, healthy lines. 
Suppose we let those 100,000 prisoners from 
North Korea gradually teke part in this great 
adventure, or to become resettled in further 
distant parts of the Free East. Suppose the 
throttling fingers cf the Russian bloc were 
gradually pried off the neck of the UN, and 
the latter were permitted to function demo- 
cratically. The Russians would without much 
doubt split throats screaming. But how long 
dc you suppose it would be before they were 
forced by their angry, cheated people to be 
more active partners in the Free “Yorld's gar- 
den of paradise? a gamble? Yes! But, surely, 
the odds are no longer than those of the fr 
tile, negative oneswe are now slogging out. 
And it has always taken imsginstion, courage 
to live. 


And whet about the situation at home? We 
have the machinery at hand to settle indus- 
trial and other labor-msnsgement disputesin 
@ peaceable, rational manner. The world is 
waiting impatiently for men of good-will to 
see the folly of our present methods. It is 
silly to blame either Labor or Managment for 
the impasse into which we have fsllen. The 
men whose position forces them to rate prof- 
its on a par with customer service, are in- 
evitably bound to drive as tough a bargain, 
always, as they can. and how would the labor 
barons maintain an excuse for their high sal- 
aries, if they did not constantly "justify” 
them by winning contracts calling for high- 
er wages for less work and increased costs? 


No, one may be completely sympathetic for 
the interests of Labor or Capital, yet come 
to realize that under the present system of 
power deals laced with competition and ill- 
will, the only certain prediction is that a 
long suffering public will always be made to 
serve as the goat of both sides. Some day 
men of goodwill and single purpose will have 
to gather around a table and talk harmonious 
ly. An unbiased and incorruptible arbitrat- 
or is an essential addition to the set-up. I 
believe when history is written, the polit- 
ical "astuteness” of Roosevelt and Truman in 
taking the side of Labor rather than offer- 
ing even-handed justice will be signalized. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 


By Elva Ray Harris 
THE POETS WORKSHOP 





Once again verse writers, and readers, too, 
have generously pitched in to help a fellow 
poet be objective about her own verse. Let- 
ters have been received from Mass. N.H., N.Y, 
Ill., and Ind., containing sympathetic crit- 
icisms of our current poem for discussion.It 
was written, by the way, by a Nebraskan au- 
thor. Can't we have more states and commun- 
ities represented in the next workshop? It 
is good and helpful to hear what people from 
widely separated geographical, and, perhaps, 
social and economic areas, have to say about 
a@ single poem. Since printed matter doesn't 
stop at the boundaries of one locality, apo- 
et ought to get a preview of how the rest of 
the world is going to receive her work. So 
far I have not noticed that location creates 
any difference in a person's understanding of 
the fundamentals, or in his appreciation of 
emotional and intellectual values. That fact 
is heartening in itself. 


This month we are discussing a poem by Leta 
M. Edwards: 


TELL ME 


Lone heart, tell me the reason why you try 
To find old melodies in this still room; 
Behind these shuttered windows, can the sky 
Be more than just a ceiling on a tomb? 

I hear you weeping softly in the dark 
and know you slip away on velvet shoes— 

A timid watcher—where the comets mark 
The cheek of heaven with vermilion hues. 


Still you return, on tiptoe, shy with shame 

From looking on the stars...Can you command 

The reed of love to play, or mend its frame 

With only splintered fragments in your hmd? 

Loosen your fingers from their clods of 
duty, 

and fill your ears and eyes with soaring 
beauty! 


It was interesting to me to note that there 
was quite a difference of opinion concerning 
this poem. Some thought it very good. Others 
could see nothing of worth in it. Clarence 
©. adams, who has been faithfully "cracking 

own ard with helpful comments on Workshop 
poems, had a few changes to suggest in this 
poem. He thought a title that would give the 
reader a hint of the theme would be better, 
and suggested "Faith Breaks the 3onds”. and 
Bessie H. Hertling thought "The Lomely Heart” 

z e er an the orisinal title. In 
another direction, Mary Taylor, EllaB Flagg, 
and Margaret Hill Concannon agreed w Te 
Adams thet "clods” was not the best word to 
put over the author's thought in this case. 


as an interesting contrast in reader reac- 
tion I am going to print in their entirety, 
two different points of view taken by Work- 


shop contributors. First we hear from a re- 
tired feature writer and newspaper editor... 
John E, Pember is a grand old guy weve been 
urging to come up from Somerville, Mass., to 
visit us at WCS House. We want him to share 
our garden lettuce and Swiss Chard—just to 
prove to him that two former city dwellers, 
and very much amateur gardeners, can really 
raise stuff from seeds. Also, we like him & 
his sense of humor. We feel sure he has his 
tongue squarely in his cheek in this letter. 
(Note the formal salutation.) 


"My dear Elva Harris: 

I found so many things that I didn't like 
in the poem, 'Tell Me', you won't have room 
to print them all, I am afraid. However, here 
are some of them: 


The ‘lone heart', for instance, stirs upa- 
otomical instead of sentimental images, and 
the idea of a heart ‘weeping in the dark' & 
parading arouni in 'velvet shoes' smacks of 
the ridiculous. 


Comets are never 'vermilion'. They are al- 
ways white. 'Cheek of Heaven'? More anatomy. 
Makes me think of a juvenile getting his face 
smeared with jam. 


I just can't imagine anyone becoming ‘shy 
with shame' from looking at the stars, even 
if William Bleke in his 'Tiger, Tiger' piece 
speaks oO e me 'when the stars laid down 
their spears and watered heaven with their— 
tears.' 


It took me some time to gather what was in 
tended by the 'reed' and the image of 'splin- 
tered fragments' made we think of cutting a 
finger with broken glass. Lastly, loosening 
one's fingers from clods suggests an image of 
planting things in the garden and getting a 
dirty pair of hands in the process. Anything 
else? 

Sincerely, 


John E. Pember". 


Before we read the next complete comment, 
let me say that Gertrude Durand supplements 
whet tir. Pember says about comets. "I don't 





like the figure in lines 7&8, ‘where they 
mark the cheek of Heaven with vermilion hues’ 
A cheek marked with vermilion hues suggests 
long ugly red scratches to me. 'Paint' orev- 
en 'stain' are pleasanter words.” Incident- 
ally, she liked the "reed" and the "splint- 
ered fragments” and thought "old melodies in 
this still room" was beautiful. 


Here is another reaction. Mary Grant Charlies 
says: "There is nothing abstract about this 
sonnet, yet for me it improves with reread- 
ing. I would change nothing except the title 
and the final couplet. I would prefer along- 
er title and one that gives some hint of the 
poet's main idea, which I take to be repin- 
ing for lost love. 


"The first line of the final couplet,I am 
of the opinion, evokes an image too similar 
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to the image in the preceding line. Although 
these two metaphorical lines express beauti- 
fully quite separate ideas, it is a bit cm- 
fusing to go directly from the image of the 
hand holding the splintered fragments to the 
Image of fingers clutching the clods of duty. 


"This 'duty', moreover, doesn't appear to 
be related to anything else in the poem (un- 
less this is a case of young love sacrific- 
ed to the care of an old parent, orsomething 
of the sort). 


"In the final couplet the vague !beauty', 
at the end, should be avoided. And the sad 
absence of sound and sight (implied in thepo- 
em's first four lines) might here be remed- 
ied by s positive action which would dispel 
melancholy and (tying in with ‘looking at the 
stars') perhaps even bring back love (as per- 
sonified by Venus). In other words, instead 
of listening in vain for old melodies andex 
pecting the reed of love to play: 


"Lift up the song yourself, then go to see 
How close Venus shines in that galaxy! '" 


There you have two points of view. ani the 
lesson we should learn from this is that: a 
poet's audience consists of different kinds 
of people. These range all the way in vary- 
ing degrees of intensity from the literal to 
the imaginative. You can't hope to reachall 
of them. It is the person to whom your type 
of poetry appeals, who can help you to bet- 
ter it most. But it is good also to get the 
salty objectiveness of the person who disa- 
grees vith you. That helps you to grow. 


Another suggested revision of the last two 
lines comes from Ella 8. Flagg: 


"Lone heart, discard the fragments of your 
reed— 
The music of the spheres will meet your 


need." 


I agree with Mrs. Charles and Mrs. Flagé, 
that the last two lines require revision. In 
both of these revisions I have quoted above 
the thought of the author in the lines that 
she wrote, has been retsined. Though in Mrs. 
Cherles' version she has gone a bit further 
than the original thought. 


However, I cannot agree with Mr. Adams and 
Mrs. Taylor when they say that there should 
be «a period after "windows" in line three.. 
Nor with Miss Durand when she suggests that 
"beyond" be substituted for "behind". I do 
not believe the author meant it that way at 
all. Doesn't she mean that while “lone heart" 
is behind the shuttered windows the sky can 
only be a ceiling on a tomb? Isn't she urg- 
ing "lone heart” in the final couplet to get 
out of the shuttered room and never return? 
To give herself wholeheartedly to the next, 
the coming phase of life, without a backward 
glance? It's a very good poem ideaJ There's 
an internal rhyme in the first line. ¥r. ga- 
ams called it to our attention. hy-try" is 
not good. It puts too much emphasis” upon the 


last two feet in the line. and it jerks out 
the rhyme. 


fell, this discussion by the members ofthe 
workshop has been stimulating. Let us enjoy 
some more next time. 


Here is the poem for discussion in august. 
STORM FLOWER 
By Helen Nye 


Bold, frowned the cliff on angry sea, 
and held aloft the stalwart light. 

The wild waves tossed relentlessly 
While somber clouds drew fast the night. 


She longed for April's joys again. 
as whining winds sang summer's knell. 
And icy fingers of the rain 
Shattered the faded pimpernel. 


Although Helen did not comment on "Tell Me” 
she did her homework very well at the previ- 
ous meeting of the Workshop. Send in 4 com 
ment, and your poems. Each poem must be ac- 
companied by a constructive criticism for the 
benefit of the other fellow. Some writers re 
cently have sent criticisms for the "prose" 
Workshop and a poem to the Poetry Workshop. 
That is all right; others have criss-cross- 
ed the other way. If you haven't a poem, the 
analysis alone is welcome. Send in a comment 
anyway. (we lixe to get the poems, too.) 


ard please double space them on a separate 
sheet from your letter or werse mss. I send 
all the comments to the author in question. 
I need the double spacing to permit me touse 
Billy's vivid crayons to separate and tabu- 
late the different ideas. 


we pay g1.00 for each poem accepted for a 
Workshop discussion. Deadline for comments, 
July any But if you can’t make it, remen- 

er the poet will receive your analysis 
ociiaraay 


SPECIAL NOTE; beginning next month, we are 
hoping to print the poem to be used in each 
Workshop three (3) months ahead. This will 
give writers living at a distance a greater 
amount of time in which to work. This month 
for instance, the time between when distant 
readers receive the June REWRITE and the July 
LOth deadline will be short. Sut in the Jaly 
issue you will be able to read the poem for 
the Cctober Yorkshop, the deadline for which 
will be Sept. lOth. This should give every- 
one, except possibly foreign subscribers, a 
full month to read and comment on the poen. 
and if some of the comments come in earlier, 
Elva will be able to give them more serious 
study. Please help us to help you. 


Authors' Guild Market Reports. In May the 
AG reports based on the editors’ own answers 
to questionnaires, were received here. About 
30 markets were covered. We have orated 


them in oar CENTRAL MS. MARKETS FILE, which we 
WUSTIY IN SUVISING Writers. 





use conti’ 
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STUDY THE BOOK aND STUDY THE EDITOR 





A very important, and not often discussed, 
subject is the matter of studying the edit- 
ors you have to satisfy. You can't sell any 
editor really bad mss. On the other hand, a 
"perfect" ms., whatever that may be, doesnt 
always please the right editor, if it comes 
into his office at the wrong time, or if he 
is upset or has his mind fixed on a special 
type of ms., which he can't find. There are 
no absolutes in the business of writing and 
editors are human, the same as you and me. 


I am remindec of this problem by the wise 
and sad complaint of an editor who writes a 
bit on the side. "A type of editor," he says, 
"who baffles me, is the one who wants youto 
write in such a way that he will think hedid 
it. He is absolutely unpersuadable in thedi- 
rection of your individuality; your copy is 
not right unless it slants his way. Your i- 
des, Bill, of 'seeing' everything across toa 
reader is the right one; and yet the editor 
who would maxe you his ghost has to be reck- 
oned with. Maybe I am that sort myself, but 
unawares.” 


I myself did a piece once that had to get 
the approval of a man, who was also an edit- 
or. The carbon came back interlined with an 
assortment of commas, semi-colons and word- 
changes or shiftings. My editor had already 
sent the original to the composing room. He 
took one look at the blue-inked carbon, then 
removed his cigar long enough to remark un- 
believingly: "Hell, forget it." He tossed the 
carbon unconcernedly in the direction of the 
wastebasket. I know another editor who with 
the greatest care helps writers to revise a 
ms. he likes two and three times. He's been 
known to pay extre for the time spent in re 
vision. 


I repest, one of the most important duties 
of a serious writer is to collect all thein- 
formation possible about the editors he has 
an interest in selling. You will say you've 
got to approach some editors cold. @ell, per 
haps. But if you really study a book before 
you submit a ms., and if you keep notes re- 
garding editors es you see things written e 
bout them in the writers' magazines and else 
where, you may know a lot about "him" before 
you senc a ms. in. 


Understand I do not urge you to adopt the 
policy of subservience. If an editor is dif- 
ficult or hard-to-please, there may be eas- 
ier ways of earning a living than trying to 
adept yourself to his moods. (The sume goes 
for the femule of the species.) On the oth- 
er hand if you feel that he knows his busi- 
ness, it is just ordinary commonsense to be 
constantly alert to try to help him put out 
a good book, 


You can pick up lots of small hints froma 
careful reading of his magazine, and by ex- 
amining his letters. Whenever I help a writ 
er to close a sale through revision, I pos- 


itively insist that the writer and I should 
go over the letter of instructions literal- 
ly line by line. We discuss every alternate 
and possible implication of the words. I am 
of the opinion that we must eliminate every 
chance to muff the ball. Cne or two studied 
practice sessions of this kind ought to get 
tried out in every writing course becauseit 
is very illuminating and it teaches writers 
to use their heads in satisfying an editor. 


THE PARADOX OF FEELING WITH TECHNIQUE 





Elva and I had an interesting discussion, 
that was touched off by some mss. we read in 
preparation for a personal conference. Very 
disrespectfully, I started the ball rolling 
by saying that while the author wrote well, 
I didn't think she knew what she was talking 
about. Elva felt that her descriptions were 
accurate enough. I agreed, but asserted that 
as a reader I did not feel emotionally con- 
cerned. "She is trying to make me feel asif 
I were one of the employees of this organi- 
zation,” I argued. "But my feeling is near- 
er that of a customer coming and watching a 
particular employee go through her routine. 
The arrows of feeling point the wrong way & 
are reversed for me.” Elva admitted the pos- 
sible truth of this theory. 


From there we wandered off to the story a 
fiction writer friend of ours once told. He 
had three or four backgrounds he knew well, 
and used repeatedly. He said he had sweated 
out his knowledge by actual exploration and 
visitation. He said that beckgrounds were a 
cinch for him, but plotting was hard. Then 
one time he ren into a pulp writer who used 
the same backgrounds. Come to find out this 
chap hed never been near the several locales 
and did not want to get nearer than NYC. He 
said that he had done extensive reading and 
boning up on his backgrounds. "It is easier 
to plot that way,” he explained. "I get the 
main plot lines worked out, then I fill in. 
If I need more atmosphere, I just go to the 
files and get enough to justify my plot and 
characterization.” 


That sounds cynical. But both writers ap- 
proached the same problem from opposite an- 
gles. There is a paradox there. You cant e- 
able a reader to participate unless you are 
emotionally concerned in the story yourself. 
But if you lose the detachment of the story- 
teller, you fail to hit the reader squarely 
between the eyes. The pulp writer had tech- 
nique to such an extent that people ask him 
what it really is like to live in Alaska in 
a 40' below zero atmosphere. Living inawarn, 
steamheated apartment in NYC, he is hard put 
to it to answer. actors depend on technique 
to sustain their performance through a long 
run. But somewhere along the line they have 
put themselves emotionally into their roles 
and have thought them through. They've been 
emotionally concerned. But as they feel how 
it must be to be a murderer, or a woman with 
money problems her husbané can't understand, 
they nevertheless retain in their minds the 
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feeling for technical handling of the human 
problems they absorb through their senses. 


It's a little like the problem we saw the 
other night. A couple of our Town's 4H kids 
demonstrated how to make a cheese sauce. The 
biggest difficulty, they said, was to talk é& 
make their fingers work at the same time. A 
writer faces the same experience. He has to 
create a little world of illusion and at the 
same time tell a satisfying story. There- 
fore his mind has to work in two opposite & 
different ways at the same time. He has got 
to live his story subjectively as if he were 
the MC, and simultaneously he must be a re- 
porter, who cold-bloodedly and objectively, 
relentlessly analyzes the "act" for all its 
theatrically effective possibilities. 


You can approach this task from either of 
the two ends we showed you above. You can be 
the type of writer who soaks himself in the 
atmosphere and then tries to plot; or cold- 
bloodedly plot the story and then raid your 
hot-house for the ferns that will make your 
setting look "natural". You have got to bee 
motionally concerned, yet retain the use of 
your faculties. It does not much matter how 
you achieve the happy division of responsi- 
bility so long as you do it. 


Elva anc I believe that the reason why so 
many writers collect rejection slios is the 
fact that they have never rationalized this 
matter out for themselves. Too many of them 
become so preoccupied with their heroes and 
heroines, that they lose sight of the larg- 
er overall viewpoint. They become too "emo- 
tionally concerned" and lose the perspective 
of the story-teller. They need to acquire a 
bit more of the calculated "ignorance" of a 
pulp writer, who writes first &then "lives". 


The one rather doubtful bit of encourage- 
ment we can give you is that whether you do 
the gestation of a story fast or slowly, it 
is certain you have to balance with profes- 
sional skill that ‘emotional concern and cre 
ative detachment. That is why so many crit- 
ies and editors tell you to learn to write by 
writing. It isn't until you have written an 
awful lot of separate stories that you grad- 
ually build up an unconscious awareness and 
instinctive use of the two required skills. 


Then and then only are you really ready to 
learn (1) to plot scientifically and (2) to 
get inside of your characters. To return to 
the woman who started Elva and me off onour 
discussion, she knew the physical truths of 


her characters' backgrounds very well. But 
the tip-off, for me, came in the story men- 
tioned at the beginning of this article. Of 
the two men in the heroine's life, one kept out 
of sight through nine-tenths of the story & 
the other was not adequately planted as be- 
ing emotionally interested in the girl. The 
point being of course, that the author nev- 
er put across the inner truths of the char- 
acters' emotional relations as effectively, 
as thoroughly as she did the physical facts 


of their daily existence. How could she if 
two of the characters were emotionally off- 
stage? In other words, she talked about the 
human relationships of the three characters 
instead of showing them in action. The en- 
tire story revolved around one man snatching 
the girl away from the other, and the girl's 
coming to realize the "right" man for her was 
really wrong and the "wrong" man was really 
"right". But the conflict inherent in sucha 
story was compressed into one scene. All of 
the rest was stage setting. 


again and again Elva and I come right back 
to thet fundamental: that the way to get in- 
side ofachuracter is to put more attention, 
more interest, on the internal relations of 
the characters. You must think of these as— 
two-way relationships. How does the heroine 
Teel towards her two lovers? But also how do 
they feel towards her, and how do they feel 

Owards each other? and these relationships 
must be Shown in action, not told by an au- 
thor. Here with only three characters you've 
got 6 separate relationships, or lines of e 
motion. How many writers can admit to thor- 
oughly exploring all six indivicually in the 
last love story they wrote? 


Don't misunderstand me. The physical facts 
of background are vitally important. As you 
make them convincing you give your story an 
atmosphere, a sense of documentation, which 
fills the reader with interest and certain- 
ty that you know what you are talking about. 
But in how many stories that you read do the 
physical facts of the story lead the reader 
back to the inner truths, the emotional re- 
lationships of the characters? Do you scene 
your story? (r do you set an elaborate, re- 
alistic stage on which very little of human 
and psychological interest actually happens? 


The great Belasco had to learn that less- 
on the hard way. The story is told ofa pro- 
duction in which he used a real switchboard 
when those gadgets were new. It so distract- 
ed the attention of the spectators from the 
play that it had to be turned around so the 
spectators could not see it work. To all in- 
tents and purposes it might just as well have 
been faked and the show would have been sav- 
ed several thousand dollars of expense. The 
human relationships, not the "properties" al- 
ways are the lines from which your plot em- 
enateg never from the atmosphere alone. 


Incidentally, this principle of the para- 
dox of being too emotionally concerned ornot 
enough, applies just as much to the feature 
writer as to the writer of fiction. I have 
told in REWRITE before of the times whenIve 
done features that made readers feel active 
ly as if they had actually visited places I 
have described. My picture of Harvard's be- 
loved Prof. Charles Eliot Norton so enthus- 
ed one of his students that he insisted I was 
one, too, although Norton died when I was 93 
I remember meeting him only once. 3ut I was 
emotionally concerned in my recreation of a 
period, yet remained a feature reporter. 








HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are acceptances reported to us during 
the past month: 


Carrie Esther Hammil 

Trvicies: 
NaL. 

Poem: LIFE TODAY. Story: OUR LITTLEFRIRND. 


Naomi M., ingots 
r cie;: . ° HOMESTEAD. 
Piller: POPULAR CARDENING 
Column: N ° 


Kathr Wilson 
ti Te: WY BABY. 


artic 
Fillers; POPULAR MECHANICS, FILMLAND. 

Helen Langworth 
Article: eid & LIFE PRESS. 

Mary Taylor 
inetcte: HOBBIES. 
Fillers: SYANDARD 

it"), GRIT 


» CATHOLIC HOME JOUR- 

















PUB. 
Parents’ 


CO. (a "how-dun- 
orum). 


Kathryn M. Schulz 
Ie Article: PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 
GARDENING. 


Filler: POPULA 





Lillian Stickne 
Article: boston Sunday POST. 
Poem: David C. Cook ro CO. 





S Coule 

rouS Sketch: HORSEMEN'S JOURNAL. 
Kay Lill 

tavenTie Story: LITTLE FOLKS. 


Ma Grent Charles 
Poems: AMERICAN WEAVE, CANADIAN FOETRY, 





FLORIDA WAC. E, Boston POST. 

NCTE; send in your "hits", and help us to 
keep a check on changing markets. we write 
may letters to editors. But your rejection- 
slips, news and spot-checks help us greatly. 


CONFLUENCE, an International Forum, Henry 
a. Kissinger, Summer School of arts & Sciemes 
of Harvard University, Cambridge 58, Mass.,a 
quarterly began publication in March. Grew 
out of an international seminar in 1951. 


THOUGHT & ACTION, Roy H. Hessen, Jefferson 
Ave., e, N. Y., gets out a readebie 
one-page Newsletter, which keeps contribut- 
ors conversant with its expanding policies. 
ome pe mailing list limited, so notifyat 
once af above, if you wish to be included. 


UNESCO has released its 4th annual report, 
STUDY ABROAD, which lists 38,000 scholarships 
and study grants available in 60 countriesin 
1952-4. The program is designed to encourage 
better understanding among peoples everywere. 
For further information, apply: USITED NaA- 
TIONS, Unesco, NYC., or State Dept., Dive or 

ub., Cff. of Pub. affairs, Washtneton, hc. 





TWO KINDS OF STATISTICS 


Here are some statistics gleaned from the 
Kiplinger magazine, CHANGING TIMES. approx- 
imately 500 million Copies of II,000 titles 
likely to be sold this year. About 60% rep- 
resent books for the adult reading publia aA 
minority of 20% of these book readers do a- 
bout 70% of the reading of all these books. 
If you read one book a year you are "above" 
average. and you read 5 books a year, you 
are an active reader, ahead of 75% of amer- 
icans. 





Most reading is done for relaxation. On- 
ly about 25% of the readers do it to learn, 
or improve their minds. But good books have 
reached a tremendous new or wider public by 
reason of the 25¢ books. Shakespeare's com- 
edies, 800,000 copies, the tragedies, 1 mil- 
lion. 


What's the meaning of this for writers? A 
much larger proportion of men and women and 
children should be reading books. snd maga- 
zines. as you encourage them to discover for 
themselves the joys and privilege of exper- 
fencing a richer, more satisfying life from 
reading, you are also helping to create your 
market. On another page we have asked read- 
ers what their club's project is. It might 
well be undertaking one idea each year that 
will make more Americans, more people every 
where more conscious of good reading. 


What are some of the projects that a club 
could sponsor? Local or national prize con- 
tests. Great Booksdiscussion groups. BExhib- 
its of books, magazines, mss., etc. Public 
lectures by writers. Help the public library 
to give greater service and to reach larger 
numbers of people. More literary news and a 
colum about writing in the local paper and 
jon the radio. The field is limitless to one 
having imagination. And none of it is wast- 
ed time, because it will give you a more u- 
niversal understanding of people. 


Give Yourself a Quota. A woman writer has 
ge or herse e challenge of attempting 
to be represented by at least one acceptance 
every month in "How's Your Batting average” 
I hope she makes it. But whether she does or 
not, I know she will do more and probably a 
better amount of writing because she will be 
setting herself some keen competition. 


There is no sense in straining one's self 
or making unnecessary tension. That results 
in less production rather than more. Quan- 
tity production is never as good as quality. 
But good, healthy competition never hurt any 
writer or sportsman. New records invariably 
are hung up when the competition is keen. A 
writer competes largely against himself. It 
does not matter very much what the other guy 
does. The most important thing for any writ- 
er is what he writes. actually gets down on 
paper, and to @ lesser extent, sells. Day- 
dreams, the mss. you are going to write to- 
morrow, don't count in the record. So write! 





REWRITE 


WHY WE ARE AGAINST VANITY PUBLISHING 





Here is a paragraph or two we received in 
a recent letter from a printer, who charges 
writers for publishing their books: 


"There is no such thing as ‘co-operative’ 
publishing. Either the publisher stands the 
cost of production or the author does, with 
no in between. 'Co-operative' implies shar- 
ing of costs, andneither the front line pub- 
lishers nor your ‘co-operative’ or ‘subsidy’ 
houses do any such things any of the 'real' 
publishers may ask you to guarantee the sale 
of the edition (with hard cash) and the 'co- 
operatives' charge you (fancy language not- 
withstanding). In both cases the copies be- 
long to the 'publisher', and that's not fair 
We're without fancy language. We charge the 
author for producing the edition and all of 
the copies belong to the author, who's paid 
for them. If the author wants our distribu- 
tion services, we charge a set commission— 
based on our sales for the author. 


"We still believe that the inequities and 
problem of publication at the author's cost 
could be eliminated if all publishers would 
state in the particular book that the publi- 
cation is being undertaken at the ‘author's 
expense', We're ready to do so, but we imag- 
ine that no other publisher, ‘legitimate’ or 
otherwise ('vanity'), will stick his 'neck' 
out." 


The theory advanced in the second of these 
two paragraphs is a novel and ingenious one. 
It is, however, as fallacious as that stock 
question lawyers enjoy attributing to a myth 
ical member of their profession, who sought 
to browbeat a witness? "Have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife?" Because no reputable or le- 
gitimate publisher can afford to state cate 
gorically that one book is worth betting on 
and another is not. Such a policy would re- 
sult in complete confusion and ultimately a 
publisher's character and integrity would be 
dissipated, because it would still never be 
clear whether a publisher lent his name be- 
cause he believed in a book, or was offered 
so much money he could not refuse thechance 
to make some dough. In the long run the bad 
books would drive out the good ones, just as 
intrinsically cheap currency tends to drive 
out and cause hoarding of good money (Gresh- 
am's Law). 


Whether they recognize it or not, the van- 
ity publishers sell 
their "judgment" as 


ity publishers as a group is that they play 
their particular crap game with loaded dice. 
The sucker hasn't a chance. We hold them to 
blame because of their willingness to print 
books (not publish them) every experienced, 
or informed person knows should not be pub- 
lished (the author will regret it Later! 


It is one thing for a publisher to tell a 
writer that in the publisher's opinion this 
book or that is good, but won't sell. It is 
something else again, knowing that it's in- 
oumevens. to let him waste his money mit. 
And, even worse, to tell him, or to insinu- 
ate, that it is good, and to lead an author 
to expect sales. But these are things which 
every vanity publisher does regularly. Look 
down his list. You will see how often he has 
shut his eyes, or used bad judgment. There 
are times when the kindest act any publish- 
er can do is to say: "No!j This stinks." No 
matter how small their virtues may be, front 
line publishers do this, and vanity publish- 
ers do not. They buy money, not mss. 


SCME GOOD ADVICE AND MARKETS 





Put your address on every mss. & letter! 


The conference that was to have been held 
in Ridgefield, Conn., under the sponsorship 
of Herschel Brickell, has been cancelled. 





The VICTCRIAN, Robert K. Doran, Lackawan- 
na » Ne Le, NOW uses a detailed checklist 
rejection slip. Cn the reverse side is pub- 
lished 11 suggestions to writers, Well done. 


The YOUNG CATHOLIC MESSENGER, Geo.APflaum, 
° e, vayton <, oO. The long sun- 
mer vacation, when the schools are not open, 
is the time that this house does most of its 
buying for YChi, JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER & 
the youngest group magazines, 
end CUR LITTLE MESSENGER. This Is an unusu- 
ally well paying market. 


The NEW YORKER, 25 W. 43rd St., NYC 36, in 
its March 29, April 5 and 12th issues carr- 
ied an interesting serial profile of author 
John Marguand. It is part of a future book, 
s00n to + published. It is distinctly good 
background reading, although rather exasper 
ating at times. (Why?) The choice ofa fic- 
tionalized style is very deliberately used, 
for a definite artistic reason. This device 
elone ana the manner of its handling, makes 
the piece of considerable professional inter 

est to writers, both 








well as their print- 


of fiction and fach- 


ing and distribution 
services. (And this 
latter is never the 
equal of that given 
by a legitimate pub- 
Fog 


As we told ourcor 
respondent, our com- 
plaint against van- 





WHAT'S YOUR CLUB PROJECT? 

What is your group doing specifically to 
benefit its members, and all writers? The 
influence of ten determined writers banded 
together in a worthy cause can be tremend- 
ous. Especially if they tackle one project 
at a time and enlist the active interest ¢« 
support of other writers. What are you doing? 








How about it? 


al material. Look it 
up. 


"Meet the U.S.A.", 
Ins ute o nteme 
tional Education, 1&. 
67th St., NYC 2l, is 
a handbook for foreign 
students & specialists 
that is equally val- 


usble to writers. Newly revized. 35¢ a copy. 





REWRITE 


A QUESTION AND A HEALTHY ANSWER 





A matter that perplexes and worries large 
numbers of writers is the question of which 
rights they sell and which they can retain, 
when they submit a ms. REWRITE has continu- 
ously advised that it is difficult for most 
unknown writers to try to withhold any con- 
trol of a ms., because every magazine has a 
house policy. If you hold back rights, it's 
possible you will run into conflict with the 
house rules, and thereby will endanger your 
sales. 


In studying the authors' Guild reports on 
markets, as prepared from the questionnaire 
that about 30 editors have answered, I have 
noticed the uniformity of approach by edit- 
ors to this question. There is often varied 
phrasing of the answer depending on special 
interests; there is, naturally, some differ 
ence between fiction anc non-fiction. Some 
magazines buy "all rights”, others only the 
"ist North American serial rights". Either 
way, the secondary rights in the grest nun- 
ber of cases sere controlled by the author. 








If you sell only one right, it is obvious 
you withhold the others. If you sell all of 
the rights, but are returned the rest after 
publication, or upon demand or by negociat- 
ing for them, your use of your material has 
not been seriously restricted. Some editors 
state their position in their letter of ac- 
ceptance; others state it on the back of the 
check, or in a contract or statement of the 
firm's policy, which is sent to each author 
upon acceptance of a ms. My impression upon 
reading these reports is that although pro- 
cedures sare infinitely varied by the person- 
alized approach of the individual editors & 
publishers, as guided by their legal advis- 
ers, the general effect and result is pret- 
ty much the same. Very few of the more rec- 
ognized publications are at all interested, 
or even desirous of "horning in” on rights, 
except those they need to hold for the pro- 
tection of their own magazine's natural ex- 
ploitation. You would handle the matter the 
seme way, if you were in their shoes. 


eS of the Authors' Guild. The data 
comp u s naturally confidential 
for its A. Amory I am interested to see how 
the Guild, which is one section of the Auth 
ors' Leegue of America, urges its members to 
Help it 3 check the accuracy of the infom 
ation supplied it by editors. It wishes any 
confidential report by a member on any devi- 
ation where theory and actual practice dont 
add up. Cr where a policy is changed. That 
is the same request we make of writers. The 
National aries Club no doubt also emphe- 
sizes the nee S group cooperation. It 
is one of the AB. Ways writers can help a 
fellow colleague and themselves. 


I happen to be a member of the League and 
its affiliate, the Guild. Thus, I am able to 
add this data to our CENTRAL MS. MARKETS FILE 
which is indirectly available to all writers 


who care to consult REWRITE or our WRITERS' 
COUNSEL SERVICE, which is a separate organ- 
Ization and which we never advertise in RE- 
WRITE, or anywhere else. But while all writ- 
ers Thus benefit from the synthesis of data 
we collect from many sources, would never 
think of violating The confidenve ofa Guild 
confidential market report, except ine gen- 
eral way as I have done above. This is legit 
imate because in exchange we have on numer- 
ous occasions given the Guild the benefit of 
our own files. and we are always delighted, 
whenever possible, to serve the cause of the 
Guild or the National Writers' Club in this 
way as a public service without charge. The 
NWC has frequently exchanged data with us. 








ve have often thought what a wonderful i- 
dea it would be if such organizations as the 
Authors' Guild & League, the NWC and our own 

ETRIT® could function more closely and ev- 
én be the means of establishing a centraliz 
ed bureau for compiling information helpful 
to writers. It could be the means of elimi- 
nating many of the problems and vexations of 
both authors and editcrs. That is why we've 
urged both the Guild end NWC to work close- 
ly together. (NWc is actively interested in 
the idea.) Tha s why we are unutterably op- 
posed to the Guild's $25 annual fee for mem- 
bership. For neither the League nor Guildis 
adequately serving writers so long as it ar 
tomatically excludes and disfranchizes large 
numbers of writers from its membership. And 
it weakens its own bargaining powers by do- 
ing so. We have urged the Guild to reconsié 
er its position, and we hereby do so again. 
(We shall continue to pound upon this point 
so long as it is necessary for the welfare, 
and best interests of all writers, including 
the membership of this organization. "Car- 
thago delenda est!" The authors’ Guild must 
represent all writers in its defense of and 
improvement of their position!) 


NEWS ABCUT A NEW MAGAZINE 





DISCOVERY, John W. Aldridge & Vance Bour- 
jaily, % Pocket Books, 630 5th ave., NYC 20, 
is a new magazine to be issued and distrib- 
uted by, and in the same format as, POCKET 
BOCKS. Starting date: early in 1953. “Bdit- 
Ors planisto publish what they think is first 
rate writing having merit for the adult type 
of reader half-way between the popularé lit 
erary extremes. They say that they have re- 
jected the "practicality which dictates that 
the contents of a large-circulation magazine 
must be inoffensively general." 


DISCOVERY will be a twice-a-year publica- 
tion 4 &@ maximum of around 100,000 words 
of fiction, criticism, poetry anc the—"un- 
classifiable shorter material which has nev- 
er had a place in american literary perioc- 
icals” Will pay between 2 and 3¢ a word, and 
if sales exceed 250,000, more according toa 
proportion according to length. address mss 
as above. Other correspondence: DISCOVERY, 
381 Central Park west, NYC 25. It sounds am 
bitious. We hope it pays for itself. 





REWRITE 


LITERATURE DOES NOT HaVE TO BE "MORBID" 





Here is a comment we received from one of 
our subscribers, a thoughtful, intelligent, 
and interested average reader of the better 
literary fiction. 


" hiy husband has brought me quite a lot of 
short story collections from the library to 
read. But I have given up on them. Because 
they leave me in such low spirits. Such mr- 
bid, senseless characterizations! To read 
these things certainly puts a false lighton 
modern life. Surely, we're not so sunk inour 
boots! 


"What's wrong with the editors of thesecol- 
lections? Is it their taste that is shaping 
the minds of writers? What's happened toour 
sense of humor? Is it reserved only for the 
stereotyped SAT. EVE. POST stories, and wo- 
men's magazines fro t does Bill think 
about this? Is it poor taste and moronic to 
want to read something with the joie de vivre 
spirit?" 


That's something of a challenge. It comes 
from a woman whose family is well represent 
ed by professional folk of varied interests, 
We think her point is well taken. 


THE BULLETIN BOARD 





From Houghton Llifflin Co. comes a news re 
lease of a new publishing venture. Ian Bal- 
lantine is founding Ballantine Books. This 
firm will offer to publishers a service that 
will "enable them to publish appropriate ti- 
tles simultaneous in two editions (cloth and 
paper bound). Latter will be low-priced." 








Joint imprint, joint financing and direct 
participation by the trade publisher rather 
than leased rights. all. participating publish 
ers will “profit at the same rate per copies 
sold and authors will receive the same roy- 
alty rate." Mr. Ballantine expects to origi- 
nate other books himself, and some of these 
may find their way into hard cover publica- 
tion, "Whether published jointly or indepent- 
ly under the new imprint, the same royalty, 
it is expected to be in the neighborhood of 
8%, will prevail." Besides Houghton Mifflin 
Co., it is stated that Farrar, Traus 6: Young 
Intend to use the new service. 





Point of this release for writers appears 
to be that operating economies and a combin- 
ed promotion will make possible publication 
of books that might otherwise be turned com 
as too risky. One more advance in the tech- 
nique of merchandising books. It will tend, 
also, we imagine, to deflate considerably a 
fictitious argument advanced by "vanity" pub 
lisher, who under the guise of "subsidized" 
or "cooperative" publishing, claim they pub- 
lish books the "main line" publishers won't 
touch. %e welcome such competition. 


Some of the vanity houses are putting out 
some pretty spurious sales talk right nowe 


bout the essential service they are render- 
ing in defense of unknown writers and "cen- 
sorship” exercised by trade publishers when 
they say "no". Which is arrant nonsense be- 
cause no publisher in his right mind is go- 
ing to turn down books he thinks will bring 
him either profit or prestige. What the van- 
ity printers don't dwell on is the number of 
poorly written books they encourage authors 
to pay for and waste their money on. Books 
such as the collection of early one act plays 
that Eugene O'Neill in his more mature days 
tried to buy up and suppress. 


The FUND FOR ADULT EDUCATION, Pasadena l, 
Cal. e rst annual report of this organ- 
ization, established by the Ford Foundation 
offers some interesting reading for writers, 
The section devoted to the TV-RADIO WORKSH® 
is of special interest, because e e Tre 
mainder of the program, it is bound to have 
profound effect not only on education & bet 
ter living, but upon the cultural climate in 
which writing functions best. Therefore, an 
author should be familiar with what the Fund 
is doing. I imagine that a copy of this re- 
port can be obtained by addressing the Fund 
at: 914 East Green St., Pasadena 1, Cal. 


The Question Box; "Can I send an article, 
several, I mean, about the same person to a 
number of different magazines? I would nat- 
urally make each a slightly different story 
with a different approach." 





It would depend somewhat on whether story 


no. 1 was accepted by a national magazine A 
magazine such as the SAT. EVE. POST buys all 
rights for 60 days, then returns secondary, 
i.e., reprint and, presumably, rewrite rights 
of factual material that might be deemed an 
exclusive story. No writer would wish to en- 
danger such a sale. But an article satisfy- 
ing general readers would be very different 
from one slanted to a local or metroplitan, 
regional newspaper, or perhaps a special in- 
terest audience. My advice in such cases is 
always the same: Use the same research, add 
to it as necessary, but when you have writ- 
ten one story, put it or the others you may 
have done, right out of sight. Set yourself 
for the new group of readers, and write the 
story as if it were a brand new theme. avoid 
lifting ideas by rephrasing or rearranging. 
You will not only expose the fact that your 
piece is a rehash, but you will lose enthuse 
iasm and the fire of original composition. 


Some years ago ann Watkins, an agent, who 
has handled writers for many years, wrote a 
book, "Teken at the Flood". In one chapter, 
she handles this subject and describes very 
interestingly how she arranged a meeting between 
a celebrated explorer, herself and a number 
of editors. In a matter of a couple of hours 
a future expedition was carved up and vari- 
ous exploitable angles were divided so that 
newspapers, magazines and book publishers— 
working in friendly cooperation—might make 
the most of the material without getting in 
each others' hair. Illuminating. Read it. 





REWRITE 


SOME EDITORIAL EXCHANGES 





Recently we had a letter from a subdscrib- 
er who was anxious about a ms. that an edit- 
or had held for some time. I dropped the ed- 
itor a line of inquiry, sincemy writer cor- 
respondent had expressed a fear that is very 
commonly held by writers. She said a number 
of her friends had warned her that querying 
the editor would cause the latter to send a 
Tejection slip and the ms. by return mail. 


I found out that Miss Maxine Livingston— 
Family Home Editor, PARENTS" Wagazine—hav- 
ing a special feature layou n nd, had to 
hold the ms., and a number of others, until 
this complex editorial problem had been com- 
pletely worked out. 


The point of this brief article, however, is 
in the friendly comment that Miss Livingstm 
added to her letter, and which will interest 
all writers. 


"Mrs. Morris handled the situation very well 
and I don't believe any editor would return 
ams. just because an author inquired about 
her ms. An editor might return it because her 
own plans were indefinite and for that rea- 
son she did not want to prevent the author's 
plans for selling the ms. elsewhere from de 
veloping." 


and then to show how far ahead some edit- 
ors have to think, Mrs. Livingston added re- 
garding her department: "Right now 1 amwork- 
ing on the Family Home Section contents for 
the first six issues of 1953." (Her letter 
was dated april 29, 1952!) 


Farrar, Straus & Young Reader associates, 
H. D. Vurselil, . e> ave., 
we saw a noticeabout this "captive" readers 
book club the other day. So we checked upon 
it. Gtthis reply from Mr. Vursell: 


"We propose to supply subscribers with four 
books of our choosing within any one calen- 
der year. These are given to subscribers on 
the basis of from four to two weeks ahead of 
their general publication. Selections ere to 
be made from good work, books that we judge 
important, that might in the ordinary way be 
overlooked by the busy reader. The emphasis 
is upon literary distinction. 


"The retail price of the four selections, 
obviously, cannot be adequately determined, 
in advance of publication plans for the fu- 
ture. But we do guarantee that the total cost 
to the subscriber—$10.00 for the four selec 
tions—is between a 33 1/3 and 50% saving." 


This plan of course is a device to under- 
write what the publisher considers potenti- 
ally profitable writing by unknown writers, 
or those having a limited sale. It helps hin 
to recover his investment and to gauge some 
whet the probable advance sale. It starts a 
word-of-mouth comment about a book that may 
increase its sale. Booksellers won't like a 


publisher competing with them for sales. But 
readers are encouraged to read by the saving 
and they make it possible by this co-opera- 
tive buying for publishers to gamble on the 
border-line books they might otherwise side 
step. Thus the reader in the long run gains 
something at the same time that he loses in 
the complete flexibility of his buying selec 
tivity. A questionable bargain. 


Several other publishers conduct clubs or 
reader associate groups. Imaginatively, and 
practically developed, this kind of publish 
ing can widen the field of good books ami at 
the same time reduce the opportunity for van- 
ity publishers to prey on inexperienced au- 
thors. 


aSK US BEFORE, NOT AFTER, YOU BITE! 


REWRITE, one of the few writers' publica- 
tions that accepts no advertising as a mat- 
ter of policy, so that it can report the en- 
tire field of writing and selling impartial 
ly, has a long record of saving writers hun- 
dreds of dollars, if not thousands, by warn- 
ing them against incompetent services ofall 
kinds. We are not infallible, but we have a 
large file dating back many years. Most of 
all, we are familiar with practically all the 
usual methods used to separate writers from 
their money. 





Please consult us before you sign alleged 
"contracts", send any mss. It is much easi- 
er to tell you what to expect than to for:e 
the return of mss. after you have bitten on 
a juicy hook. Most of the "critic-agents” & 
other "sales service" gentry are interested 
in getting hold of your mss. But when there 
is no easy sale, they become too busy hook- 
ing the next set of victims to pay much at- 
tention to your increasingly hysterical de- 
mands for a report. 


One "critic-agent"” having a NYC address is 
particularly stereotyped in his approach to 
writers. He stresses the fact that there is 
no reading fee. But every writer who hes re 
ported following up the invitation to submit 


mss. for sale on a 10% fee basis, has later 
received (usually by air mail) a letter ad- 
vising him that while the material is unus- 
ually good, it needs a little revising. and 
of course this critic's staff can do it for 
$21.00 or some similar fee. (This critic-a- 
gent appears to be especially delighted to re 


ceive mss. in batches of 3 or four. In such 
cases the slight revision fee generally fig- 
ures out at about $7 or $8 per mss. of less 
than 3,000 words.) In one case, at the endof 
a year in which some unusually good materi- 
al failed to sell, even though it was “staff 
revised", this critic informed one of ourWCS 
Family thet his sales staff as a result ofa 
prolonged trial of the ms. on the market be- 
lieved a little further revision would bere 
quired, at a fee of $11.00. To date, sever- 
al years later, no sale has been reported. 


Always ask REWRITE before you bite: It pays. 





REWRITE 


THE PROSE WCRKSHCP 





Closing Dates on Prose Workshops. Here is 
the summer schedule: 


Question Box. This proved a popular, & much 
use eature earlier this year. Send in the 
questions or problems connected with either 
“riting or Selling that have bothered you. I 
will answer the Prose questions; Elva, nat- 
urally, will handle those having to do with 
the Poetry. (Send a self-addressed envelop, 
for a personal reply, to supplement the dis 
cussion in REWRITE.) Ye want to help as many 
writers as possible. This is a Workshop and 
is repeated periodically. Closes: June 10, 


No. ll. Suspense Problem. Project an atmos- 
phere of Suspense In [00 words. Fiction or 
non-fiction. This is an exercise that youll 
find very valuable. Both for conciseness, & 
for creating urgency. Closes: July 10. 





No. 12. a Dramatic Scenario. Tell us 4 sto- 
ry you want fo write. Suggest the drama and 
exciting Idea so strongly that an editor is 
likely to exclaim: "I want this!” Tell it in 
the present tense; use startling summarizing 
statements, fillin the climax in a line, or 
give us the top of the dialogue—just a line 
or two at s high point. In a word, anything 
to hook your editorial reader. 





This is No. 9 rescheduled because no con- 
tributor understood what was wanted. Closes: 
September 10. 


A Word on Dramstic Scenarios. These, lit- 
era.ly, are emotional blueprints intended to 
spark the author's, and, possibly, the edit- 
or's, imagination. They are not just dry-as- 
down plots, or cut-down snips of the action, 
or dialogue. They must show a grasp of, and 
a wholesome understanding of what makes the 
punch ani how it is to be realized. 





Here is a line or two to illustrate. (The 
story is a rather famous one.) "A young man 
is trapped in the presence of a pretty girl 
he has never seen before, and told he's got 

marry her or he'll be killed. (Her uncle 
thinks the guy is her lover.) The kids are 
given half an hour to maxe up their minds. T 
love her," he groans, realizing he can't tell 
her, asx her to save his Life when she loves 
someone else. 


Listening to him tell her that he is glad 
to die for one so lovely,she wrings her hands, 
knowing that she has fallen in love with his 
brave spirit, and that she cannot tell hin, 
becsuse he won't believe her and rill think 
she's merely trying to save him." 


It sounds melodramatic. I won't bother to 
carry it all the way through. It suggests a 
story, though, and points up some of the in- 
tricate problems that must be worked out in 
the actuel telling. I suggest you read "The 
Sire de Maletroit's Door" by Stevenson. just 
to see how it can be made pluusible. 


HOW aBCUT IT, MOM? 





If there is a more complete way to get an 
inferiority complex than by being a wife md 
mother, tell me what it is! No matter what 
happens, Mom is to blame. 


If her child inherits pigeon toes & cross 
eyes from the other side of the family, it's 
Mom's fault. She married into that family— 
didn't she? 


Magazines publish articles about her, news 
papers deride her; ministers denounce her in 
thundering tones. 


If she stays at home and slaves for her fam 
ily, she is pampering them, and can expecta 
ly faithlessness from her husband because she 
— not kept up with him mentally and soci- 
al ye 


If she goes out in the afternoons occasion 
ally to the movies, or plays cards—to keep 
from going mad from the monotony, she is ne 
electing the family, letting them run wild, 
is extravagant and a gambler! 


She has been the ruin of the whole United 
States army! If the young soldier is homesic, 
it isn't because his talents and tastes are 
for other pursuits, or that he misses theold 
swimming hole. Ch no! It's Momisnm. 


No oné else takes so much criticism & dovn- 
right abuse as meekly as the one who spends 
her life trying to do her job the very best 
that she knows how, starting totally inexper 
ienced, and at the mercy of so much conflict 
ing advice! 


How does any woman dare to have a family? 
Note: here is a filler for consideration. 
Sena in your comments. I will criticize the 


piece in July. See how your criticism stacks 
up against mine and that of others. Mrs. Ev 


erly Barton is the author. She says I@s ex- 
actly cc? words. Many were double that. 


SOME NiwS FROM WCS HOUSE 





Spring has come slowly this year. But ve 
have been busy with the garden, several per- 
sonal conferences, and Bill getting ahead of 
his work to go to the Phila. Regional Confer 
ence, where he is to leat the Stick Wacazine 
Short Story Workshop. He expects tc see aml 
work with a number of WCS Family members, He 
wants to help as many writers as he can. To 
get further details of the Conference, write 
Registrar: 4223 N. Third St., @e Oo, Pae 





UNH Conference. at this writing it appears 


un ely tha 
ham. 


va and I will return to Dur- 


Because of the Phila. Conference (June ll- 
13) much of the July Issue wilT have to beed- 
ited before those dates. wie hope to report, 
on it and visits to editors, in august. 








REv RITE 


IT'S WHAT YOU DO BEFORE YOU WRITE! 





Many would-be writers think that all they 
have to do is to sit down and write. I have 
stressed many times in REWRITE the need for 
thinking through a subject before you start 
to write. I have feard professionals almost 
without number—the real ones who know just 
how hard writing is—say that "difficult as 
writing often is, the actual writing of any 
given piece is the easiest part of the job. 
It is the preparation, the planning what you 
are going to write, that usually drives one 
mad." This is very true. Everyone is apt to 
have his own problems, but it has eenerally 
been a tip-off to me when I see a writer in 
tears or teiring his hear over a ms. thatis 
not going smoothly. I am fairly sure he has 
not done enough spade work. 


By and large when a writer has done, say a 
hundred thousand words of writing, or if he 
has had several years practical experience, 
either as a newspaperman or a regularly selk 
ing free lance, he should be able to have a 
reasonably good control of words. He should 
be able to write fairly good Inglish. There 
fore, the next step is to have something to 
write about. Something to say that is worth 
listening to. 


It is at this point that many writers are 
clumsy and fumbling. They have not develop- 
ed a feeling for the journalistic touch. It 
is never certain in their minds whether the 
piece they want to write is a "story" in the 
editorial sense. This is something that on- 
ly they can cultivate. « teacher can empha- 
size the need for timeliness or a news-peg, 
some “reason” why readers should be willing 
to stop here & now to read this particular, 
specific article or fiction story. But un- 
less s writer has done a lot of thinking a- 
bout what holes he can fill and why certain 
editors have usec the incividusl stories in 
specific issues of their magazines that they 
did, he won't have that instinctive reaction 
when an idea flits across his mind. and he 
won't be right 7 times out of ten if he does 
say to himself, "Is there a story there, in 
that incident, thought or flash of cialogue? 
And can I work it up?" 


Such an ebility to appraise material, and 
do it fairly correctly, comes only with ex- 
perience and practice. From estimating what 
the chances for success woulc be on hundreds 
or even thousends of imaginary stories that 
you never write, but thinx you might if you 
weren't already working on several others.Cr 
are temporarily "off duty" because you have 
no typewriter in front of you and youre sup- 
posed to be spending the evening socially. 


In a larger sense, though, it also comes, 
because you have trained yourself to be al- 


ways receptive to ideas. Lots of times I've 
felt that people observing me become enthusias 
tic about some chap's ideas, an only medium 
good book or run-of-the-mine happening in the 
day's experiences, have thought that I was a 


mushy sentimentalist. But that is one way a 
writer absorbs ideas, emotional experiences. 
Some of my "literary" colleagues are so busy 
looking down their noses or sidestepping an 
inferior piece of writing, that they "insu- 
late” themselves from a great ceal of valu- 
able stimulation. You cannot be creative and 
critical at the same time. Mmthusiasm for a 
work of "art" or people and things & places 
at the time you experience them is not nec- 
essarily a final judgement. You can react « 
absorb tentatively, then reject later. The 
person who considers every angle of a story 
and reacts to them enthusiastically for the 
time being, is usually a better plotter snd 
story-teller than the one who rejects quick- 
ly. 


But being receptive is more than just be- 
ing enthusiastic. a lot of good ideas don't 
hit you on the nose. They are just there if 
you see them. If you don't they evaporate— 
like clouds anc seep back into the vast reser- 
voir of material from which we alll drawour 
stimulation. They are not for you this time. 
I can illustrate what I meen by pointing out 
that often when I am with someone or with a 
eroup or talking to some writers, something 
will strike me as good material. I will say 
out loud, "That would make a good scene.” 4 
chorus of surprized agreement meets my com- 
ment. Even when the company is professional 
it is obvious that most of the rriters have 
been on the alert for ideas. 


Here again, this is something that only a4 
relatively few persons are "vdorn” with. I'm 
a little crazier about writing than lots of 
writers, I find, but even so I had to train 
myself to be alert. and I find that the old 
er one gets, the more sluggish one becomes— 
in this respect. It is harder to make one's 
mind work when one is tired, and more diffi- 
cult to summon up the surplus energy to fet 
@ pencil and paper and write down notes. "I 
will write it down in the morning,” you say, 
but you seldom do. and besides, your memor- 
ies and emotions are not so accurate then. 


This brings me to a final thought. Some 
writers set great store in endlessly recort 
ing dossiers full of notes about characters 
or places, bits of clever dialogue descrip- 
tion, etc. My mind has never worked in that 
way. 1 believe wholeheartedly in research. I 
find, however, that notes are only a mesns, 
a stimulator to nental und emotional action 
con the part of the writer's own imaginstion 
Notes that suggest a great scene or what ore 
character or several will do in a dramatic, 
bie moment, have alwseys started me thinking 
better than all the notebooks filled with a 
storehouse of passive statements. 


The corollary of this is that my most used 
notebook is that of my emotions at the time 
I am being impressed or shocked by anything 
that happens. I early learned tie fact that 
you can with one part of your mind watch ss 
you are profoundly moved. It sounds inhuman 
but it can be done. and if you think é& feel 





REWRITE 


even 4s you experience some phase of life— 
even if you only do it at intervals—the im 
pressions you receive will go down deeper & 
prove more lasting. This is because you are 
consciously allowing your subconscious self 
to participate in the experience. Most per- 
sons are seldom conscious of their "inner", 
subconscious selves in relationtotheir every 
day lives. They only know what their senses 
tell them sbout their experiences. 3ut what 
these experiences are doing to their perma- 
nent inner beings, they seldom stop to con- 
sider. Yet if they do, they live the exper- 
ience that much more fully. 


Obviously, you cannot "remember" all that 
happens to you, or every subtle overtone of 
your thought and emotional reaction while it 
is happening. The silver plate of your sub- 
conscious memory is rarely that sensitive & 
if it were it would not be large enough for 
the retention of every triviel happening. I 
have found though, that if you help the in- 
ner being to "set” dramatic moments, impres- 
sions, etc., they have a way of popping out 
when you need them. Your sub-conscious menm- 
ory is far more retentive, far more skilled 
in its selective powers than the conscious, 
deliberate memory by which you learn lines, 
remember to get a can of fish glue the next 
time you pass a stationery store, etc. This 
inner t.v. camera is definitely tied in with 
the infinite. It has an all-seeing & think- 
ing wisdom. It lays plans for stories far in 
the future that you have not even commenced 
to dream about. But when you do, it pops up 
with the material you need. 


To return to where we started, that's one 
of the most important aspects of writing, to 
be able to work in harmony with your "inner 
collaborator”. and it is far removed, I be- 
lieve you will admit, from the actual trick 
of writing down words on a typewriter, save 
as you rely on the infinite, even here, toaid 
you. Boiled down to its bare essentials, this 
is really a matter of faith and confidence, 
confidence in the almighty shaper of our des 
tinies. Most of us do not depend on it half 
enough. We allow the tensions and the frus- 
trations of daily living to get between usé& 
It. 


But this is where the "just-sit-down-and- 
write" fallacy discloses itself as the huge 
and cruel hoax it is. Some of us out of pro= 
longed practice, are able to sit down every 
morning at a typewriter and make the words, 
sentences and ideas flow with no great appar 
ent effort. 3ut if we do, it is because the 
work of meditating, communing, and thinking 
through has been done on paper or in the in- 
ner recesses of the mind. And, most of all, 
the heart. after that, the actual writing, hard 
as it is, sometimes, is a cinch compared to 
what has gone before. Why, it's sheer indo- 
lence, like lying on a grassy bank beside a 
gently flowing river compared to climbing a 
rugged mountain, or first shovelling twenty 
tons of coal and then hauling the resulting 
ashes. That's work and takes real will power! 


Report on Two Markets 

It is too late for the letter-report that 
we reprint below to be of much value asa ma 
market tip. This is no fault of ours orof the 
editor concerned. But we print this as a re 
port of progress at a market that appears to 
be ripening increasingly as a good one that 
poets may find dependable and profitable. 





The COUNTRY POET, Edwin P. Geauque, San- 
bornv e, N. H. "Sorry this reply to yours 
of apr. léth has been delayed. We just got 
back yesterday (May 3rd) after a transconti- 
nental trip made up of one night stands. 


"'*Verse Weavers of the N.H.Hills' will be 
our DOOK projec or s summer. \ie're be- 
ginning work on it as soon as we have spring 
and summer issues of The COUNTRY POET out of 
the way. It will be hard-bound, a distinct- 
ive & attractive item we hope will have ca- 
tinuing sales in gift shops. Perhaps we may 
also market some with a paper cover. (Sell- 
ing experience will dictate this. Ea.) 


"Our royalty plan is as follows: 15%of all 
money received from sale of the book, is to 
be set aside in a royalty account for poets 
represented in the volume. Probably quarter 
ly, this money will be divided equally, and 
each poet will be sent a check for his share 
if the sum is $l or more. If less, the fund 
will be allowed to accumulate until a check 
for $1 or more can be sent. 


"We hope to print the book in June. We'll 
be glad to consider poetry for it by either 
full-time or part-time New Hampshirites right 
up to the time the last page is printed.” 


REWRITE is glad to see any practical mar- 
ket for writers expand and develop new pro- 
jects. It's part of our job standing on the 
sidelines, to report, to advise, out of our 
experience, and to encourage. Suoh a policy 
helps writers anc makes for better writing. 


The ROTARIAN, Paul Teetor, 35 B. WackerDr., 
Chicago 1, lll. Leafing through the January 
issue recently, we saw a verse by eee 
Reed (Rotary member), a filler by Helen 
ton Boileau ("Human Nature Put to Work”col- 


umn; see below), a quatrain by recye Doige 
White, all three members of the y: 





"Human Nature Put to work", % The Rotari- 
an, as above, pays 10 for each anecdote us 
ed; $5 if taken from another publication.) 





"Stripped Gears", (Humor page), % The Ro- 
tarIan, as above, pays $2 each month to Ro- 
tarians or their wives for "My Favorite Sto- 
ry". 

"Limerick Corner”, The Fixer, % The Rotar 
ian, as above, pays $5 each month for first 
four lines of a limerick "contest winner” & 

or ée "ten best” lines to complete the 
previously printed limerick. (Closing date, 
January limerick, was March 15th.) Consult 
current issue for any change in features. 
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NEWS IN THE MARKET PLACE 





Harvard Educational REVIEW, Shildrick a. 
Kendrick, Lawrence Hall, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
Published by the University with student ed 
itorial responsibility and management. Use- 
ful mainly, we imagine, to free lance writ- 
ers as a clearing house of articleson "sig- 
nificant issues in American education". It 
is a quarterly. $4.00 per year. 





Nieman REPORTS, Louis M. Lyons, 44 Holyoke 
Cambridge » Mass. This is another profes- 
sional review, published by a council form- 
ed from former Nieman fellows, newspapermen 
who have studied at the Harvard department, 
in the graduate schools system, related, of 
course, to journalism. Again a clearinghouse 
of useful and important articles. $2.00 per 
year. 


Mail addressed to WRITER'S JOURNAL is now 
being returned: "Not at address given”. 


WRITERS' MARKETS & METHODS, apparently, is 
suspended. 





Good Advice. Put you name and address in- 
side on every letter you write! We receive 
a Lot of em on which the facts are incom- 
plete, or even absent because they were in- 
cluded only on the envelop. If an envelop is 
mislaid or destroyed, the letter cannot re- 
ceive an answer. 





Recipe for a Book. Fogere Schulz, her name 
is in the B. a. colum s month, discover 
ed there was no book on the subject ofacer 


tain type of house-plant. (Inquiry ata pub- 
lic library disclosed this fact.) Therefore, 
she outlined one and submitted it to a pub- 
lisher. She got a "go ahead” and a contract 
to sign. Book must be completed in a speci- 
fied time. We are looking forward to seeing 
it listed in the 8. A. colum. 


Peggie wrote to us some time ago about an- 
other plant she was working on. I suggested 
she contact PROFITABLE HOBBIES. (See the B. 
A. column this month. e earlier article, 
which she had already started to write sold 
also. And, again at my suggestion, she held 
back some of the material she was planning to 
incorporate in it. Result: eventually shell 
have some more articles, written froma dif- 
ferent angle. (articles sometimes are simi- 
lar to fish-worms. The more you chop them up 
the more you have. That is, if you consider 
the strategy of selling what you've got. 


In doing this, it is wise to avoid making 
any one story too "thin". Give it all of the 
facts it needs. You can always dig up some- 
thing fresh about a good subject. If you can- 
not, watch out; you may have a "dead fish”. 
I have always preferred working on the sto- 
ry where you have to leave out some of your 
facts, because you have too many, instead of 
the kind you have to stretch and conceal the 
lack of material by sheer technical skill.A 
story gets its freshness in being re-writt— 


en especially for a different type of read- 
er. It is just like talking before a number 
of different groups. You don't say indenti- 
cally the same thing to each group. You fit 
your general theme into a contrasting frame 
and dress your facts up differently. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft has won a certain wnenviable 
distinction among correspondents who travel 
with him by taking one of two or three talks 
out of a can and delivering it before a Ki- 
wanis club, factory workers or a high school 
audience. A writer needs to learn the trick 
of being adaptable, and writing right "down 
the alley” of special groups. 


SUNSHINE Magazine, Litchfield, Ill. Hen- 
ry F. Henrichs, the publisher, has calledny 
attention to the fact that in our report on 
this poek®t periodical (See: april issue) we 
inadvertently described it as a "house orgs. 
It is not. It has an independent, national- 
ized circulation (a large one, too!) and it 
sells on subscription. $2.00 per year. 








Federal Trade Commission. Has approved the 
stipulation In which American Bible college 
agrees not to represen urough use o ol- 
lege” in its corporate name that its corres 


pondence courses are sufficient to satisfya 
minimum standard of "recognized colleges”, 





an FTC trial examiner has filed an initi- 
al decision dismissing a complaint charging 
LaSalle Extension University with false and 
misleading representations in the saleofcom 
respondence course in law. 





An FTC order, as modified by a stipulation 
filed In the U. S. Court of appeals for the 
7th circuit, prohibiting false advertising, 
of Lucky Strike cigarettes, is now in effect. 


an FTC trial examiner has ruled, that use 
of the word "college" in the name Blackstme 
College of Law, Inc., a Chicago correspond- 
ence school is "unwarranted & misleading”. 


J.R.Olne Jr., Philadelphia, has entered 
into a stipulation with the FIC to stop mis 
representing a publication of the OlneySchod 
of Hypnotism. 


Greystone Corp., trading as Piction Book 
Club, has Stipufatea it will not make certain 
representations in connection with "puzzle" 


contests conducted to promote the saleofits 
books. 





An FTC trial examiner's initial decision, 
against am. Extension School of Lew, requires 


it stop conferring or ottering to confer an 


LL.B. or any law degree upon purchasers of a 
correspondence course issued by it. 


Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y., 
has sent us a@ copy of its Writers' Worksho 
folder. June 20-July llth are the dates ant 
David Morton, poetry, Margaret Widdemer, fic 
tion, end aed Venn, non-?iction, are the 
staff. a beau setting, and a stimulat- 
ing place to work. 











SOME PRIZE CONTESTS 


ELLERY QUEEN'S Mystery Magazine, 8th Short 
Story Contes xington Ave., NYC 22,2 
gain is offering a $2,000 first prize (3) and 
other prizes totalling $4,000 (including me 
for $500 for a "First" story by a new writ- 
er) for short stories under 10,000 words. A 
special clause in the contract for all con- 
test or other purchased mss. covers further 
payments for book-anthology republication.. 
Closes: Cctober 20, 1952. Winners to be an- 
nounced by Dec. 31, 1952. 


KANSAS CITY POETRY Magazine, Box 14, Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo., ofter goo, $10, $5 and 10 
euuedeigtaune for "original mss. in poetry, 
or prose, on the theme, "The 01d StoneMill", 


Contributors are required to bee a_subscrip- 
tion. (We never approve the policy of entry 
fees, because 1t constitutes a lottery, and 





the many thus pay the winnings of the few.) 
Closes: 


June 15, 1952. 


— He i fietey 1 Pleasant St., Portsmouth, 
N. He, pays ° each month for the—"best 
black and white photograph by an amateur... 
"None can be returned, and all photos become 


the property of the magazine.” 


POETRY AWARDS, The Bditor, Box 388, Occi- 
denta ege, Los Angeles 41, Cal., offers 
31,250 for the best book-length ms. of poet- 
ry. For full rules, address as above. Closes; 
July 1, 1952. 


peri grous Novel Contest Editor, The WORLD 
Pu shing Uo., ves rc NYo 15.4 


prize of 35,000. Closes; December 31, 1952. 





NOTE; there are many other contests open, 
and although there are many entries, the ed- 
itors are often hard put to it to find win- 
ners. A really good ms., carefully designed 
to appeal, is one very simple method of at- 
tracting wide attention to a new and promis 
ing writer. It could be you. 


Writers' Conference. The Christian Editors 





and Writers' Conference, July o-lc at Green 
Lake, Wis., is one we have heard recommend- 
ed widely and enthusiastically. It is a get- 
together particularly designed for Christi- 
an writers in the Sunday School and also the 
adult fieids. address: Dr. Ben Browne, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


PLOT DIGEST. Kobold Knight. 34.00. There 
are not many good books directly related to 
Plotting. This is an Mmglish book, which we 
import exclusively. However, it stresses the 
fundamentals quite well. It has proved able 
to help a good many writers. 


The Library of Congress is opening an of- 
fice in NYC G charge of Alan L. Heyneman to 
improve Handling of conyrtgnt prOsenures? & 
also distribution of its card file services 
for libraries. all helpful to writers. 


H. D. Vursell has been named executive ed- 
itor of Farrar, Straus & Young, book pubs. 








THE MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 


TELEVISION WRITING. Robert S. Greene. Harp- 
er rothers. -75. This book is authored 
by an experienced tv. writer, who also is a 
good teacher. He understands his medium and 
takes pains in explaining its every detail. 
Particularly interesting is his discussion of 
the "theater of the mind” in which a viewer 
participates in the story to the degree that 
he can apply his own associations to words, 
actions and thoughts. This chapter alone is 
of great interest to writers in every other 
field of writing. A RITERS' BOOK CLUB Selec 
tion. 





BRaVE INTERVAL. Elizabeth Yates. Coward-Mc- 
ann. « A Slight novel about 5 charac- 
ters who, hitherto unknown to each other in 
their customary backgrounds, spend two weeks 
together upon a pack trip in the Great Smok- 
ies. Zlizabeth Yates has selected a promis- 
ing situation which somehow is not fully re 
alized. One could wish her feeling for char 
acterization was a bit deeper. Possibly she 
has tried to maxe use of a personal experi- 
ence before she has completely digested it, 
emotionally. But nice feeling for nature. 


ANNE FRANK: The Dia of a Young Girl. Intro; 
duction by Eleanor woosevelt. Doubleday &Co. 
$5.00. The sensitive, perceptive thoughts of 
a little 13-year old Dutch Jewess, who with 
her family and another hid from the Germans 
for two years, until they were finally cap- 
tured. Anne died in the concentration camp. 





THE TROUBLE-MAXERS. arnold Forster & Benja- 
min Epstein. Doubleday & Co. £3.50. A re- 
port by the anti-Defamation League. It cov- 
ers the attacks upon minority groups in the 
United States by both Communist and Fascist 
groups and their supporters. "t shows every 
liberty-loving american how skin-deep is our 
democratic ideal unless we all stand alert. 








NOTE: you cen buy all your books from the 
hes BOOK CLUB. You save postage, eam a 
viden and help us to give you bet- 

ron service in REWRITE. 


The WCS Circulating Library. For only the 
small sum of $c.e00 per year, plus postage— 
both ways, you can read all the best books, 
about writing, without buying them. Many of 
our readers try the books in the Library, & 


then buy their favorites through the Club. 
Books We Can recommend. 


ARTICLE WRITING & MARKETING. Geo. L. Bird.. 
jo.00. a thorougi, practical book. Helpful. 


RaDIO & TELEVISION WRITING. Max Wylie. $650 
ng a standar yy @ man who knows the 
field and has written for it for many yeara 





CRAFT a3 THE SHORT STORY. Richard Summers.. 
A rea c, practica ook that gets rina 
into the business of writing and selling. A 

book for serious craftsmen. You'll like it. 





